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From “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.” 
The Pizzo Bernina. 
By Epwarp Sairtey Kenyepy, M. A. 
(Continued from page 82.) 

After an easy walk from the high road of about 
three hours, we reached at six o’clock in the even- 
ing the so-called chalet of Boval, situated at a 
height of some 9000 feet above the level of the 
sea. We were but justin time; almost immediately 
the storm burst forth in all its fury. The vapoury 
mists whirled to and fro, and writhing, as if in 
agony, beneath the blast, were contorted into the 
most fantastic forms: while lightning played and 
thunder rolled around. The chiilet, erected in the 
wonted ailo-montana style of architecture, opened 
as wide as it could its sheltering portals. It was 
entirely deserted. The wind whistled through the 
crannies of the stony walls; the fir-beams creaked 
in their uneasy beds; the wooden shingles rattled 
on the roof; the rain drops pattered on the earthen 
floor; and the log-fire, freshly kindled, filled the 
dwelling with pungent smoke. 

The five—guides and travellers—completely 
filled the hut ; at least Hardy and I had indulged 
ourselves in that persuasion. Presently, however, 
the two herdsmen of the spot appeared upon the 
seene—fine-looking fellows of the Bergamesque 
race, presenting a marked contrast to their brethren 
of the western parts of Switzerland, with bright 
dark eyes, wide powerful jaws, white prominent 
teeth, and manly independent bearing. ‘I'hey wore 
high conical hats on their heads, and clattering 
wooden sabots on their feet; short black pipes in 
their mouths harmonized with their dark brown 
features, and long black cloaks on their shoulders 
formed no violent contrast to their dark brown legs. 
Their high conical bats and the long black cloaks 
were dripping wet. We could not refuse their 


owners the use of their own familiar home, and| 


accordingly they entered in. The goatherd and 
the shepherd were followed by the goats and the 
sheep; they likewise entered in. These were closely 
followed by a she-ass and her foal. Llospitality 


His relatives fled; but lo! he made a discovery. 
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The western sky was beginning to glow with the 
rays of the setting sun, and the thick darkness and 
vapour were slowly rolling away to the east. 

We quickly emerged into the open; stores were 
unpacked and preparations made for the evening 
meal. For the first time we had now an opportu- 
nity of taking a survey of our position. Conspicu- 
ously in the foreground, rising from a bed of moss 
and Alpine roses, and partially clad with lichen 
of varied hue, a huge irregular mass of rock ar- 
rested attention. At a rough estimate it was 150 
feet long and 50 feet wide, with a broken and par- 
tially level surface, cleft and indented with numer- 
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gering light of day is rapidly waning. The mel- 


lowed softness of the evening twilight, while the 
air is unrufiied by the slightest breath and the sky 
is illumined by a thousand twinkling stars, is shed 
upwards upon the scene. Now another and a 
deeper darkness enshronds us. The living lights 
of space that burn like ether-floating lamps, alone 
are visible; for even the whitened peaks around 
—the last to disappear—are hidden from our sight. 

The guides now kindled, with the pine-logs that 
they have carried up with them, a huge bonfire in 
the centre of our rock. The whole party at this 
time consisted of seven; the three guides, the two 
herdsmen, Hardy, and myself, and all of us negli- 


ous fissures and depressions. Standing upon this| gently threw ourselves down upon the rock, where, 
“ coign of vantage,” our position was not dissimilar| wrapped in cloaks and rugs, we formed a pictur- 


from that occupied by a visitor to the 
at Chamounix, save that we were at a higher ele- 


Montanvert esque group. 


Here we proposed to pass the night. 
The fire crackled and sparkled, the men smoked 


vation, aud that our prospect was of a more exten-|their pipes, and, to add to the hilarity of the even- 
sive character. Looking backwards towards the|ing, soon broke forth into songs and merriment. It 
north, the eye, following the whole lower course of has been mentioned already that our associates 


the Morteratsch glacier, could discern, at the dis- 
tance of some six miles, the abrupt termination 
which marked the ridge of its final ice-fall, and 
beyond this spot, the bigh road of the Bernina pass 
winding between the bases of the Languard and 
the Diavolezza. Towards the west the rock upon 
which we stood rose some twenty feet above the 
general slope of the ground, forming a shelter to 
our hut, which, nestling against its side, seemed, 
from its prevailing colours and general appearance, 
to form but a portion of the whole. On the east, 
the rock went precipitously down, and almost over- 
hung the glacier some 500 feet below. Turning 
our faces southwards, we could trace the upward 
course of the glacier, with its ice-falls and its berg- 
schrunds, its broken moraines and its shattered 
islets of rugged rock; the whole enclosed by a 
grand irregular semicircle of snowy peaks) On the 
left of this amphitheatre rose the peaks of Mount 
Pers and the Pizzo Cambrena; in the centre 
towered up Pizzo di Palii, Pizzo Zupo, and the 
crags of the Crasta Giizza ; while the shoulders and 
ridges that fell away on our right were the outly- 
ing buttresses of the Pizzo Bernina itself. 

It was a fine sight to watch from this elevated 
spot the tempest’s departing squadrons, as they 
fled before the rays of the western sun. Even in 
retreat they yielded not without a struggle, but 
hurled their Parthian missiles against their con- 
queror, as flash and report, though at ever longer 
intervals, proved that the artillery of the storm was 
not yet silenced. And now, even in the moment 
of victory, when all above is clear in azure-bright- 
ness, he who has driven off the hosts of darkness, 
the mighty sun himself, sinks to rest. We who 
have witnessed this manifestation of his power, are 
not admitted to behold the splendour of his impe- 
rial throne ; but glorious radiants, glittering corus- 
cations from his triumphal crown, crimson and 


could be stretched no further. There is a limit to| purple emblems streamed with gold, strike upwards, 


everything, exceptit be to an infinite ascending serics, 
or to the love with which such a series is regarded 
by the members of the Alpine Club. Hardy is 


Naturally more impatient than 1; he accordingly | 


levelled his pole aud charged the latest intruders. 





and proclaim upon the battle-field itself, in the very | 
zenith of heaven, to whom the glory of the day| 


belongs. 


eS 
ema 


were of Bergamesque extraction. Can it be, that 
the influence of Donizetti of Bergamot was thus 
widely diffused among his countrymen, and that 
through the herdsmen’s strains there floated musi- 
cally the master’s melody? At times all would, 
with tacit consent, relapse into utter silence, and 
then it was that a soothing, and almost a melan- 
choly feeling, would steal over us as we lay, far 
from the usual haunts of men, with every object in 
our immediate neighbourhood shrouded in impene- 
trable darkness. At times a film would arise and 
almost suspend the sense of vision, at times a sha- 
dowy light diffused itself in a vague, unearthly 
way; and then, while the lamps of heaven hung 
suspended from the deep dark vault above, around 
us there seemed to tower up to a preternatura, 
height the weird and spectral forms of ghost-like 
mountains. 

I was pensively watching a white and shapeless 
mass floating high up in heaven, and dreamily 
speculating whether it were a cloudlet, or a snowy 
peak deprived by darkness of all apparent connec- 
tion with the earth beneath when suddenly its 
upper limit was edged with golden brillianey. It 
was the moon herself; and soon the full orb arose, 
throwing a flood of light upon every object around, 
The expiring embers were rekindled ; a dead juni- 
per tree was thrown upon the burning pile, and 
ten thousand glittering sparks, red, yellow, and 
purple, were carried aloft. Our spirits rose, and 
all, thoroughly aroused, looked forward with hopes 
of success to our ascent. 

All feeling of sleepiness had vanished, and ac- 
cordingly the guides seized the favourable oppor- 
tunity, and recommended us to turn in for the 
night. Under the circumstances it appeared ra- 
ther a facetious suggestion. However, it was half- 
past ten, and we adjourned tothe hut, one quarter 
of which was occupied by a kind of seaffold, that, 
raised about three and a half feet above the floor, 
did duty as a bedstead. Upon this couch Hardy 
and I reclined. It was certainly a change for the 
better. Our eyelids were becoming heavy, when 


The murky darkness of the storm has passed |we were startled by a plaintive whine. A small 


away, but even while we look around, the last liu- | white dog, with three sightless puppies, nestled 
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in one corner of the apartment, and the cry had|get into the corn. They are all very good crea-| brought up mud, which, on being dried, became a 
been elicited as one of the hinds, throwing bimself|tures in their place, not so good out of it. The| powder so fine, that on rubbing it between the 


down in too great proximity to the nursery, had 
threatened to destroy the rising canine generation. 

In a short time we were again in a dreamy doz- 
ing state, and past scenes recalled themselves to 
memory. How many a time had I sought to stretch 
my limbs upon these uneasy troughs, dignified by 
the natives with the name of beds! Memories of 
many similar scenes thronged the mind, as I now 
found myself again in similar circumstances. How 
the features of these spots are again and again re- 

ated—the old familiar low central-spiked stools, 
—the well-known dull humming sound of half- 
suppressed voices—the same fitful glare from the 
pine-log fire, as the untended embers crumble to- 
gether ! 

I seemed at times to be at Boval ; at other times 
to be in spots far removed. The deluding power 
of the enchanter obtained the mastery, and, obe- 
dient to the spell of his resistless wand, I was trans- 
ported to the now well-frequented hut upon the 
Col du Mont Rouge. It was the recollection of an 
excursion in 1854, during which we had there 
taken refuge for the night. Stevenson and I, hav- 
wg made ourselves comfortable, had commenced 
our evening meal; but our companion Ainslie had 
departed upon an exploring expedition. Time had 
however elapsed, and we began to think that he 
ought to make his appearance ; the reflection, how- 
ever, did not greatly disturb us, for we had confi- 


same can be said of our hero. 
roost might have been made proof against vermin, | 
aud the fowls might have been confined to a yard| scope, it was discovered to consist of millions of 
—to your protit as well as to the safety of the eggs.| perfect shells, each of which had a living animal, 

If the eggs were out of place, the wandering ani- 
mal, whose instinct prompts him to eat eggs, 


Possibly, the hen- | 


wherever he finds them, is hardly so much to blame 
as the owner of the eggs. The eggs which you 
leave at loose ends are only a fair compensation 
for his services. All summer long he roams your 
pastures at night, picking up beetles and grubs, 
poking with his nose potato hills where many worms 
are at work. He is after the grubs, not the tu- 
bers. He takes possession of the apartments of the 
woodchuck, who has quartered himself and family 
upon your clover field or garden, and makes short 
work with all the domestic arrangements of that 
unmitigated nuisance. With this white-backed 
sentinel around, you can grow clover in peace, and 
the young turnips will flourish. Your beans will 
not be prematurely snapped, and your garden sauce 
will be safe from other vermin. The most care- 
less observation of his habits shows that he lives 
almost exclusively upon insects: While you sleep 
he is busy doing your work, helping to destroy 
your enemies, In any fair account kept with him, 
the balance must be struck in his favour. Thus 
among the animals we often find friends under the 
most unpromising appearances, and badly-abused 








dence in his powers. But, while cogitating upon|men are not unfrequently the benefactors of so- 
his absence, it unexpectedly became our turn to|cicty—Am. Ag. 
feel that some evil was about to happen to our- —_—+>+—_ 
selves; for most fearful sounds—hollow, crackling,| Parkesine.—This article is so completely in its 
rumbling—surround us; while detached fragments |infancy, that it is now exhibited for the first time, 
of the roof fall in and sadly damage our steaming) and for that reason hardly attracts the attention it 
mess of hot bread and milk. Is it an avalanche !| merits. It is a substance of gluey aspect, with cer- 
Is it an earthquake? Is it a tempest that hassud-|tain phases of character which suggest cheap and 
denly arisen ? And what too has becomeof our poor| inferior confectionery. Parkesine is obtained by 
friend Ainslie? Thick darkness has lowered down, |combining oil, chloride of sulphur, and colodion, in 
without warning, upon the earth; overhead wejcertain proportions. A hardened mass is the re- 
hear that pattering of'heavy drops which presages| sult, which solidifies immediately. It is then ca- 
a hurricane ; while on every side yawn vast chasms) pable of being used for nearly every purpose to 
and precipices of unknown depth. Ainslie, how-| which India rubber and gutta-percha can be ap- 
ever, though quite ignorant of the peculiar features] plied, with the additional advantages of being ex- 
of the spot, well knows the true direction of the|cessively hard and indestructible, besides being— 
chalet, and is slowly and carefully advancing. Hejin thin plates—perfectly transparent. It is sus- 
is soon on treacherous ground, for the good alpen-|ceptible of being coloured, either with an opaque 
stock penetrates through the rotten surface. A/|pigment cra transparent colour. It forms a var- 
few seconds more, and further progress is impossi-| nish coloured or not, which is perfectly hard and 
ble. In vain he probes ahead, to the right hand,|impervious to moisture. For buttons, combs, knife- 
and to the left; on each side the stock pierces the} handles, and all other articles for which horn and 
rotten surface, and in front, even at his very feet,|ivory are generally employed, it is singularly valu- 
it goes down into a precipice of unknown depth. |able, as it is not only capable of being moulded 
n the mean time we have gone forth, lantern|into any required form, but possesses a hardness 
in hand, in search of our poor lost friend; and/equal to iron. Its insulating properties are very 
find him—on the gable-end of the hut, uncon-|great, and it is said to be quite indestructible by 
sciously poking down the stones of the roof into}damp. ‘The inventor has not yet completed his 
our mess of pottage. ‘Thus we discover the cause|experiments on its uses, but it seems difficult to 
of the threatened tempest. put a limit to them, especially when it is remem- 
(To be continued.) bered that parkesine can be made for a few cents 
a pound.—Cor, NN. Y. Times. 
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A good word jor the Skunk--Aud now that 
we have taken it upon us to look up the hamble| Curtosities of Nature.—Among the papers pub- 
helpers of the farm, we must say a good word in|lished in costly style by the Smithsonian Institute 


bebalf of that much-abused animal, the Mephitis|}at Washington, is one on the microscopic plants} Anthony Pounce. 


Americana, You think at once of bis bad name,}and animals which live ou and in the human body. 
of the eggs he has stolen, of the setting hens and|It describes quite a number of insects. ‘The ani- 
turkeys he has broken up, of the roosts he has in-|mal which produces the disease called itch, is illus- 


thumb and finger, it disappeared in the crevices of 
the skin. On placing this dust under the micro- 


~~» e—--— 


William Hunt, 
(Continued from page 87.) 

William Hunt, we may observe, speaks of his 
great trials and baptisms in this letter. It no 
doubt, is consistent with the Divine will and wis- 
dom, that a large portion of these should be meted 
out to the strong minded, fervent-spirited labourers 
in his gospel. These are, no doubt, intended to 
keep such humble, to render them meek and 
watchful over themselves. Those who think and 
speak strongly, are apt to make themselves ene- 
mies, or at least to awaken unpleasant feelings in 
the minds of those who feel that their actions are 
reproved by them. Such have great need of being 
often in the Lord’s softening furnace, that their 
manner of reproof may be wollified, their hearts 
softened, and in a sense of their own weaknesses, 
that they may learn to exercise great charity to- 
wards those, for whose everlasting welfare they are 
constrained to labour fervently. 

Either in the year 1752 or 1753, William Hunt 
was engaged in a religious visit to Friends and 
others settled on the Pedee, in South Carolina, 
having for a companion, William Hoggatt. In 
part of the journey, at least, he had the company 
of that eminent minister of the gospel, Abigail 
Pike, of Cane Creek, who with Martha Thornton, 
were engaged on a similar errand of gospel love, 
Of this journey, the first part is lost, the part pre- 
served commences the day they reached the Pedee, 

Sixth month, 27th. “Next day we rode about 
fifty miles to the house of our friend, Thomas 
Moreman, who received us very kindly, he and 
his family having had a desire to sce some Friends 
for a long time. Blessed be God, who was pleased 
to fill my heart with deep supplication and prayer 
for the preservation of his little seed which he had 
sown in the earth. Eternal praise to his worthy 
name. He was pleased to fayour me with his 
overcoming love as I rode along the highway. He 
was pleased to seal it to my spirit, before I left my 
habitation, that if I would go, his living presence 
should go with me. We staid at Thomas More- 
man’s the next day, [28th,] and had a meeting 
with the few Friends there. It was a closely try- 
ing meeting, until the Lord’s power arose with life 
and dominion, and then we had a sweet solid time. 
After meeting, we went home with John Moreman 
and his wife, and lodged at their house that night. 
Next day, [29th,] we had [another] meeting at 
Thomas Moreman’s, which was large tor the place. 
It was close and hard for some time, until the Lord 
was pleased to arise with his living presence, and 
give victory over the power of darkness, After 
meeting, I and my dear friend, William Hoggatt, 
went home with Andrew Moreman, who enter- 
tained us very kindly. The next day, [30th,] we 

rode down the river about 43 miles, to the house of 
He was not at home, but his 
wife entertained us kindly, and we lodged there 
that night. The next morning, [Seventh mo. 1st,] 
I went to see him where he was at work; I told 


For “ The Friend.” 


vaded, and the breezes he has polluted. The skunk|trated by an engraving half an inch in diameter,| him my business; he was very willing to have & 
is guilty of some misdemeanors, as all useful ani-| which shows not only the ugly little fellow’s body| meeting at his house; and we had some discourse, 


malsare. ‘The cat catches your chickens ; the dog|and legs, but his very toes, although the animal 


with which he seemed well satisfied. ‘The next 


runs mad, and destroys man and beasts with his|himself is entirely invisible to the naked eye.|day, being the first of the week, and 2nd of the 
virus; the horse runs away, smashes the carriage,] When Licutenant Berryman was sounding the|Sevesth month, we appointed a meeting at his 


and breaks your bones; the cow breaks down the|ocean, preparatory to laying the Atlantic tele-| house. 
shrubbery with her wicked horns, and the hogs}graph, the quill at the eud of the sounding live 


There had never been a Friends’ meeting 





in those parts before, and the people scemed very” 
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strange and restless a good while, until the power 
of God gave victory over all. The meeting con- 
cluded with solid prayer. The man of the house, 
[Anthony Pounce,] expressed a great deal of sat- 
isfaction with the meeting. - We then set off, and 
returned up the river about eight miles, to the 
house of one John Plowman White, who enter- 
tained us very kindly that night. Next morning, 
[3rd,] we went up to John Crawford's, about eight 
miles, where we had a meeting. It was pretty 
large, and the people sat very still and quiet, con- 
sidering there never had been one of our meetings 
held there before. It was a good solid opportunity, 
[in which] the Lord’s power gave victory over all. 
Everlasting praises to his worthy name, who gave 
unto us an innocent boldness to declare his blessed 
Truth, in the demonstration of the spirit and power 
thereof. After meeting, the man and his wife were 
very kind and civil to us, and seemed well satisfied. 
We staid with them and dined, and then rode 
about thirteen miles and lay that night. The 
next morning, [4th,] we rode about twelve miles 
to Thomas Moreman’s house, where we had a 
meeting, in which the pcople seemed to sit down 
in awfulness before God. It began with the sweet 
overflowing of the pure love of God, which sprang 
in my heart to those assembled. After we had 
sat some time, there came a great cloud of dark- 
ness over the meeting, which lasted until a man 
whose name was John Newberry rose to speak. 
After he sat down, I was deeply concerned to speak 
against a corrupt ministry, and feeling sweet love 
in my heart to the people, I invited them to the 
voice of the true Shepherd, which was to be heard 
in their own hearts. After the meeting, John 
Newberry came to us in a contentious spirit, and 
spake many high swelling words, and went away 
dissatisfied. Blessed be God forevermore, who is 
able to make manifest the works of darkness, and 
to set his glorious power over all. We staid next 
day, [5th,] with our friend, Thomas Moreman, and 
in the evening went home with John Moreman, 
three miles, and lodged there that night. The 
next morning, [6th,] went up the river about seven- 
teen miles, to the house of one James Denson, 
where we had a meeting. The people sat very 
well, considering there never was a meeting there 
before. It was a solid good opportunity, and con. 
cluded with fervent prayer. Blessed be the Most 
High, who was pleased to give me the reward of 
true peace and solid satisfaction, which caused 
sweet songs of joy and praise to spring in my 
heart, unto the everlasting Being, who had brought 
me through many deep and grievous trials in this 
my journey. He alone is over all, blessed in him- 
self, and in his Son, both now and forevermore. 
Amen. After mecting the people seemed loving 
and kind. 

“We set off for home, rode about nine miles, 
and lay that night in the woods. Next day, [7th,] 
We rode about forty miles, and lay at night in the 
woods, Next morning, [S8th,] we were all brought 
unexpectedly into pure silence before God,—and 
Were renewedly owned with his overcoming love, 
shed abroad in our hearts. Blessed be his worthy 
tame forevermore! We then rode about twenty- 
fx miles, and came to William Reynolds’, and 
lodged there that night. The next morning, [9th,] 
We parted with our friends Abigail Pike and 
Martha Thornton, and rode fifteen miles to my 
brother Thomas Hunt's. It being the first day of 
the week, I went to meeting, where I met my dear 
friends in the fulness of the Heavenly Father's 

e. 

“Wittram Hunv.” 

Towards the close of the year 1753, or: the 





comfort and helpmeet to him, during the few years 
of his earthly pilgrimage. 
re <e For “The Friend.” 
Captain Hall’s Visit to the Bsquimaux. 


The return of Capt. C. F. Hall, who started for 
the Arctic regions more than two years since, in 
search of traces that might have been left west of 
Davis’ Straits by Sir John Franklin and his ill- 
fated expedition, has excited great interest on ac- 
count of the discoveries the returving explorer 
claims to have made, if not in relation to the main 





at Cane Creek, to Sarah Mills, who proved a|hundred years ago, and the traces of their habita- 


tions, their labours, and their attempts to escape. 
By careful attention to the conversation of the 
Esquimaux, of whom he came in contact with some 
three hundred encamped near the George Henry, 
where she lay locked up in the ice, and a laboured 
compilation of their various traditions, the cap- 
tain to his great delight, at length discovered on 
the Island of Kad lunah, or White Man’s Land, 
as it was called in the language of the natives, in- 
dubitable traces of the five men who were lost by 
Frobisher in that neighbourhood. These men, as 
the old sea chronicle states, had been sent in a 


object of his voyage, at least in connexion with|boat from Frobisher’s vessel to land an Esquimaux. 


celebrated predecessors of Franklin. 

The papers publish an outline of Captain Hall’s 
report to the New York Historical Society, in the 
presence of a public meeting lately held in New 
York. 

From the statements there made, it appears that 
the expedition, consisting of the bark George, H. 
QO. Buddington, master, and the schooner Rescue, 
sailed with picked crews and eighteen months pro- 
visious, from New London, Connecticut, on the 
29th of Fifth month, 1860, Captain Hall going in 
the first named and larger vessel. The expedition 
was fitted out by the hberality of H. Grinnell of 
New York, and other public spirited citizens. The 
vessels touched at St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
sailed from there in the Eighth month, 1860, pur- 
suing their perilous northward route, through dense 
and continual fogs and tempests, into Davis’ Straits, 
and finally reached a portion of Frobisher’s Straits 
beyond Northumberland Inlet, and just within the 
Arctic circle, but five hundred miles to the west 
and southward of Dr. Kane’s adventures. At this 
point, and in a narrow bay tending to the north- 
ward from Frobisher’s Straits, a terrible storm, 
which lasted for several days in the ‘I'welfth month, 
destroyed the Rescue, and also the small craft in 
which Captain Hall had intended to pursue his iu- 
vestigations. He was here assured by the resident 
Esquimaux that the season was too far advanced 
for his contemplated journey into the interior, and 
relying fully in the truth of their representations, 
he reluctantly consented to remain where he was. 
This circumstance, however, as the sequel proved, 
led to important and consoling discoveries, which 
may turn out to be the forerunners of a satisfactory 
solution of the gloomy problem of Franklin’s fate. 
Owing to various causes, the detention, which was 
to have lasted only until spring, was prolonged 
for nearly two years, and, in the meantime, the 
stock of ship provisions runving low, Captain Hall 
and his party were thrown upon the generous hos- 
pitality of their neighbours, the Esquimiaux. At 
this point in his narrative, the captain took occa- 
sion to pay an eloquent and feeling tribute to the 
simple and kind-hearted people of those frozen 
shores. Truthful, brave, honest, sincere, hospita- 
ble, they were, he said, a happy and uncorrupted 
race. ‘hey had no laws and needed none. Dur- 
ing the two years he passed among them he had 
never seen a a quarrel, and in many traits they 
were models for the imitation of more favoured 
communities. 

Captain Hall’s report embraced an elaborate 
description of the vicinity of Frobisher’s Straits, 
which he became convinced was only a great bay, 
and not a channel extending through the main 
land. The result of his explorations during the 
two years’ detention’may be summed up as amount- 
ing to the accurate examination of one thousand 
miles of sea-coast, hitherto almost unkuown, the 
identification of Prince William’s Land; but most 
of all, the discovery of the fate of the lost party of 


inning of 1754, William Hunt was marricd|Frobisher’s men, who perished in that vicinity two} every individual, except very young children, being 






Their commander had enjoined upon them, from 
motives of prudence, not to touch the mainland, 
but to leave the Esquimaux upon one of the many 
adjacent islands. ‘They, however, disobeyed him, 
and went to terra firma, where they were captured 
by the natives. On a subsequent voyage, lrobisher 
heard that they were still alive, but failed to rescue 
them. In the meantime they had fixed their resi- 
dence upon the small islet now called Aad lunah, 
after them, and there endeavoured to establish them- 
selves by the arts of civilized life. The island, said 
Captain Hall, was literally teeming with marks 
of their presence—pieces of brick and wood, coal, 
trenches for fresh water, and one for a ship-launch, 
with many other indications, convinced him that 
he had solved a problem of important interest. In 
this he was confirmed upon his return home, by a 
perusal of Hakluyt’s Collection of Arctic Voyages, 
of which the rare old copy he then exhibited to 
the audience was the property of George Bancroft, 
aud the only one, probably, in the country, with 
the sole exception of that deposited in the Astor 
Library. ‘The captain’s description of his re- 
peated and protracted interviews with the natives 
in relation to this subject, and particularly his con- 
versations with Ob-ki yox i-ni noo, (the White 
Bear,) a dame more than a century of age, was 
graphic and vivid in the extreme. She had heard 
all about the five white men and Frobisher’s fleet from 
her parents, and told how they built a ship and were 
completing it for departure, when they fell victims to 
the severity of climate, and in spite of the kind- 
est care from the Esquimaux, miserably perished 
on the little island. Here the captain exhibited 
pieces of brick and broken bottles, covered with 
black moss, which, in the pure air of that region, 
must have taken centuries to accumulate. He also 
showed a semi-circular mass of what he had at 
first considered very fine iron ore, but afterwards 
concluded to be some of Frobisher’s ballast. Cap- 
tain Hall also presented many other curious relics 
for examination which he had brought from the 
scene of his discovery. 

Near the close of the lecture, an Esquimaux 
family consisting of a man, his wife and their in- 
fant child, who had accompanied Captain Hall on 
his return, were brought before the audience and 
excited feelings of deep interest. The man was 
rather short in stature, being only five feet three 
inches high, but very robust and hardy, being, ac- 
cording to the captain’s account, capable of en- 
during with impunity, if not comfort, bardships 
and privations under which men of any other race 
would surely succumb. His wife was about three 
inches shorter than her husband, and is described 
as quite good Jooking, having a mild, amiable and 
even lady-like expression of countenance. She 
understood the English language, and is said to be 
an excellent interpreter of Esquimaux. Captain 
Hall, at the conclusion, spoke in high terms of the 
christian Esquimaux at the Danish settlement of 
Holsteinburg. Education is universal among them, 
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it able to read and write. He brought with bim a E’er lead me by Thine own right hand, glory of Christ as a Redeemer and Saviour of lost a Cor 
it number of illustrated books in the Esquimaux Choose out the path for me. man, that he goes before, and never behind hig of mi 
ir tongue, all of them the work of these intelligent Rensistt tat 1 bbe veils flock. He begins with infancy, that he may show ever) 
iF and interesting people. It will be still the best; a grace for childhood. He is made under the law, tion 
i —-4 Winding or straight, it matters not, and carefully fulfils all righteousness there, that accol 
me Our Teeth—They decay. Hence, unseemly It leads me to Thy rest. he may sanctify the law to us, and make it honour- withc 
bt mouths, bad breath, imperfect mastication. Every- able. He goes before us in the bearing of tempta- Law 
RE body regrets it. What is the cause? I reply, : ee tions, that we may bear them after him, being unde 
Mii want of cleanliness. A clean tooth never decays. ticle back teickne died God, tempted in all points like as we are, yet without ably 
ii The mouth is a warm place—98 degrees. Par- So I shall walk aright. - sin. He taught us forgiveness, by forgiving him. for. 
bi ticles of meat between the teeth soon decompose. x Deseo self his enemies. He went before us in the loss of ing ii 
Be Gums and teeth must suffer. is Thies. aaa aa all things, that we might be able to follow in the ous i 
by Perfect cleanliness wil] preserve the teeth to old That leads to it, O Lord, be Thine, renouncing of the world and its dominion. The only 
tet age. How shall it be secured? Use a quill pick, Else I must surely stray. works of love that he requires of us, in words, are and 
pel and rinse the mouth after eating. Brush and 


preceded and illustrated by real deeds of love, to T 


Castile soap every morning; the brush and simple Take thou my cup, and it 











itt ‘ ish anc With j all: which he gave up all his mighty powers from day great 
ti water on going to bed. Bestow this trifling care anaver aire Thee panguienn today. He bore the cross himself that he com. chee 
i : upon your precious teeth, and you will keep them Chooze Thou my good and ill. manded us to take up and bear after him. Re- to la 
: and ruin the dentists. Neglect it, and you will be quiring us to hate even life for the gospel’s sake, he mere 
bbe sorry all your lives. Children forget. Watch Choose Thon for me my friends, went before us in dying for the gospel ; suffering a or st 
It ft them. The first teeth determine the character of o aoc a eee ; death most bitter at the hands of his enemies, ex- woul 
i the second set. Give them equal care. _ Mie Gove Seeogtl, sah asperated only by his goodness, and that, when at save 
Ht) Sugar, acids, saleratus, and hot things, are a word he might have called to his aid whole le- wher 
i Wi nothing when compared with food decomposing be- Not mine, not mine the choice, gions of angels, and driven them out of the world. work 
ii) tween the teeth. Mercurialization may loosen the In things or great or small; _ And finally, he ascended, and passed within the Prov 
heh teeth, long use may wear them out, but keep them ” a cae « Sree: Vd Strength, —_ | veil before us, as our forerunner, whom we are to for a 
ti clean and they will never decay. This advice is eee follow even there. In all which he is our Shep- gates 
iF” | worth more than thousands of dollars to every boy Proportion of Sexes in States of Europe-—As| herd, going before us, and never behind ; calling, Ang 
fi! and girl. ‘ . ._ \it is always interesting to compare the statistics of| but never driving; bearing all the losses he calla W 
[3 Books have been written on the subject. This +i, country with those of the kingdoms of Europe,|¥S to bear; meeting all the dangers, suffering all have 
Ke brief article contains all that is essential—Dr.\ 11. selative proportion of the sexes in a few of|the cruelties and pains which it is given us to suf- ther 
Hy ” these may be mentioned. In Prussia, in 1858,|fer, and drawing us to follow where he leads.— 
ik . Selected. there was 100.7 females for every 100 males. In Bushnell, ble : 
HE 1 WOULD GO HOME. |Denmark, in 1860, there were 100.8 females for The Col f Liberi Bes. 
nei “ICH MOCHTE HEIM; MICH ZIENT'S DEM VATERHAUSE.”|eyery 100 males. In Spain, in 1859, there were 5 . € Volony of Liberia, ‘ to I 
Nhe [Translated from “Karl Gerok,” in Sheppard's “ Words! 101.5 females for every 100 males, In Holland, We continue to see ae — -_ locality as aegis 
Hit of Life's Last Years.” in 1858, there were 101.8 females for every 100 a place of sag or a ore _< re scler 
4t} I would go home! Fain to my Father's house, males. In France, in 1856, there were 101.9 females country. ey are sought for as e ands ilize 
AR Fain to my Father’s heart! Sn aaeainn tl sales. -la the. omabindh Seine of| by the planters of Demerara and Jamaica ; by the and 
a Far from the world’s uproar, and hollow vows, See ae sugar-cane growers of the Danish West India Is- ama 
Hah Zo Cleat pence, Gpart. np, Geeta: ing ONS, Sees Sere ee lands——because they have been checked in their lass 
oo With thousand hopes in life’s gay dawn I ranged, males to every 100 males. In Norway, in 1855, te J a ; — 
if Now homeward wend with chastened heart, and changed. | there were 104.2 females to every 100 males, In| Progress towards increased prosperity and the inte! 
Ae Still to my soul one germ of hope is come, Sweden, in 1855, there were 106.3 females to every full development of their agricultural resources by hom 
| ! | ’ ee ° as .”? a 
Hi, I would go home! 100 males; while in England and Wales, in 1861, Pay of xpos ae and a pow 
He I would go home! Vexed with thy sharp annoy, there were 105.2 females to every 100 males; the|° the Uape of Good Hope bas vote _ © J 
bi Thou weary world and waste ; proportion of Scotland being 111.2 females to every be paid as bounty or passage money for negro im- a fic 
By I would go home, disrelishing thy poor joy ; 100 males. It is thus seen that Scotland far ex-|™igtants, to be distributed as agricultural laborers lege 
Kt Let those that love thee, taste! } aa only.” Hayti has been tried and proved not to be that 
HE Since my God wills it, I my cross would bear, ceeds all these countries in the excess of her female slentel to Gis chiens tf senniaien. . See a 
ht Would bravely all the appointed “ hardness” share ; population; and the fact deserves the serious at- Saeed + P h , d of a 
i But still my bosom sighs, where’er I roam, tention of the legislature, as it cannot be doubted co sag bi ie binning r = a - offer 
i | For home, sweet home ! that such an excess must tell prejudiciously against religion, ‘3 por ; od ah “ a nanae net 
ft I would go home! My happiest dreams have been the prosperity of the country, though there is not esses. issille aud the low cetetre af Gaal 
i Of that dear fatherland ! the shadow of a proof that it affects its general |SUC°°SS- . y 8 _ 
agi My lot be there; in heaven’s all cloudless scene, morality.— Registrar General's Report for Scot- and South Carolina have been proposed, but the _ 
nhs Here, flits mirage, or sand! lead impression this proposition can make is too feeble resp 
ae a. ven tea the a a spread , — to be counted. All countries that want them at to § 
eir wings from all our vales revisite . se : cas bs ” 
i Sekt wwittering, 00 the fowler’s wiles they hee, Sobriety of Judgment. A great help, which in all, — —_ ae re yom = ont palt 
i Home, home for me! the tender mercy of the Lord I have had experi-|that will effvctually keep them down. They wi spice 
i : ence of, is sobriety of judgment. Not to value or|be kept as a permanent peasantry, working for a and 
it) I aur oe Y Shey et infancy set up mine own judgment, or that which I account| bare subsistence and unable to rise. pure 
* ay pastime, luscious feast ; ‘ i 7 : te , Forty vears 3 iberi ‘ ’ 
a One little hour I shared the childish glee, the judgment of life in me, above the judgment of] Forty years ago Liberia was commenced at | bar 
ie But soon my mirth had ceased ; others, or that which is indeed life in others. For asylum for the iree colored residents of the Uni exp 
i While still my playmates’ eyes with pleasure shone, _|the Lord hath appeared to others, as well as to me ;| States, wherein they could be elevated and pre- Atr 
if! And but more sparkled as the sport went on ; yea, there are others who are in the growth of his|pared for self-support and usefulness to themselves 186 
a aco Cay een vi caine ama truth, and in the purity and dominion of his life, far}@nd to their race. And it has more than equalled cen 
if g : beyond me. Now for me to set up, or hold forth|the expectations of its early friends. Its increase The 
Sy I would be home! To shelter steers the vessel ; a sense or judgment of a thing in opposition to them, |!0 numbers, commerce and material progress dur- ble 
i, The rivulet seeks the sea ; this is out of sobriety which is of the Truth. There-|ing the last few years has been marked and en- ae 
i ba sauies in Be ame arms will nestle ; fore, in such cases, I am to retire, and fear before the pa . is ae ” eee —— cent 
it ne | as oe ee i i i ing|constructed after the model of our own, wit Mat 
f In joy, in grief, have I tuned many & lay; mrs ee te te ee ee the machinery of a free republican government mal 
) Griefs, joys, like harp notes, have now died away. and scnse of his truth, in the unity and demon- ae y @ republican g¢ ’ f 
Wf One hope yet lives! To heayen’s paternal dome, stration of his Spirit with others, who are of him,|presided over and administered in all its depart- act 
hae Ah! take me home ! and see him. And this will prevent the rents\ments by colored men from this country. Its im- eve: 
“uf ee te Selectea,  |Uhtch the want of this sobricty may occasion— dependence has been acknowledged by the leading nen 
+ NOT MINE, BUT THINE, Isaac Pennington, Powers of the earth, among which are France, wh 
; ‘Thy way, not mine, O Lord, ~ ee Great Britain, Belgium, Prussia, Denmark, Portu- ter 
However dark it be ; Christ Our Leader—Here is the beauty and|gal, Brazil, and by our own government. It has § Ew 
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a congenial elimate, great abundance and variety | Why should not our government turn the expe-|to establish itself on these barbarous shores, has 
of minerals, and an ample territory productive of| dition originally designed for Central America to| already afforded a home for thousands, and is a 
every luxury and necessary of life. The constitu-| Liberia? In the former the American colored peo-|home for thousands more.”—North American, 
tion guarantees to all “the right to worship God |ple are officially and formally forbidden to enter ; ang . 
according to the dictates of their own conscience, | the latter is very desirous to have them come. Why| 7/e Watertown Reformer gives an account of 
without obstruction or molestation from others.” | confine the efforts at colonization to one experiment, |@0 accident which nearly proved fatal to — Ben- 
Law, language,, mathematics and science are well |to an untried yoyage and spot? It was stated, upon |nett and child while crossing Black Lake, in St. 
understood among the Liberians, and the press is| what seemed to be reliable authority, “that the| Lawrence county. On the 21st of June, Henry 
ably conducted. Universal education is provided |colonists for Chiriqui were to be forwarded in Bennett, wife and infant, fourteen months old, 
for. Slavery is not allowed. The style of build-|steamsbips, which would be a week on the voyage, | Wishing to cross Black Lake at Narrow’s Ferry, 
ing is good and constantly improving. In numer-|would be provided with all the necessary imple-|rove on to the seow, securing the pole of the 
ous instances the Liberian home is provided not|ments of labour, and also sustenance until they|buggy by chain, and we should infer, leaving the 
only with domestic conveniences, but with music|can gather a harvest.” Such facilities would land | horses hitched to it. B. sat in the buggy with her 
and the higher forms of literature. emigrants at Monrovia within sixteen days, and|child. ‘The wind blowing fresh, the lake became 
The negro race is a promising race. It has|induce large numbers to remove. The increased Tough, and when about ten rods from the shore 
eat excellence, is numerous, tenacious of life, | cost for the additional time consumed, and distance | the horses got restive, pulled back, broke the chain, 
cheerful, easily civilized, progressive, and obedient ' travelled, would be comparatively trifling, and would and backed off the scow into the lake, horses, B. 
to law and religion. What it demands is not the|be far less than that required for either govern-|20d child, all sinking together in twenty-five feet 
mere opportunity to labor for a bare subsistence,| ment or protection by the United States. By/|of water. B. immediately dived after his sinking 
or subjection to or fusion with the whites, which | adopting Liberia we secure the only quarter where Wife and child. When down about ten feet he 
would be the result in all the localities mentioned, |they will be exempt from molestation, and escape Caught bis wife by the arm and brought her up, 
save their ancestral land, but a good territory,|all complications growing out of this matter with swimming with her to the scow. He again dived 
where, enlightened and christianized, they may|Mexico, Central and South America. The prox-|for his child, which he succeeded in reaching at 
work out the great problem of their destiny. |imity of these countries to our own and to one ano-|the depth of some fifteen feet. Having, by the 
Providence seems to have kept Africa for the blacks, | ther, and the constant tendency of white emigra-|greatest exertion, again succeeded in reaching the 
for a thousand years, by placing pestilence at her|tion to the southwest, alike counsel us to this course. |SCow, he placed the ebild on board, and clamber- 
gates to guard them against the Caucasian or|The true permanent interests of the blacks, urge to img up himself, drew his wife after him. The 
Anglo-Saxon. this live of policy. A wise philanthrophy should horses were both drowned. ‘The ferrymen seemed 
When Columbus discovered Hayti, it is said to| prompt us to avert from them the fate of our Indi-| perfectly bewildered, and rendered no practical 
have had a population of three millions, of whom|ans, who have been driven westward by the tide of | Service in the trying emergency.— Advocate. 
there is probably not one remaining. ‘The abori-| white population, and have not yet made a stand 
gines of North America, were not to any considera- | against it. 


Old Manuscripts Reproduced--M. Silvy, of 
ble extent civilized and incorporated into the colo-| What is required is a permanent refuge for the | 


Paris, has recently reproduced photographically 
nies. But the policy in Liberia has uniformly been|colored man. As such, Liberia has no rival worthy |one of the curious old manuscripts of early litera- 


to let the natives remain, to cast over them the!of notice. Having successfully withstood the sud-'ture. He states that not only is the copy more 
wgis of government, to instruct them in the arts and|den and unexpected influx of nearly five thousand |legible, than the original, but certain passages 
sciences, aud in the manners and customs of civ-|recaptured Africans from the Congo coast, its ca-|which couid not be deciphered on the old parch- 
ilized life. ‘The tribes of Africa are of one blood! pacity for receiving a people long in contact with|ment have been actually revived ; and this is par- 
and one color with the settlers from abroad, and they | intelligence and refinement in the United States |ticularly visible on the last page, where a note, 
amalgamate with them. ‘The blending of the two|must be many fold greater. ‘‘ Treasure, and|written in German under the signature, has be- 
classes together will become even more general as'moncy and labour,” forcibly remarks the Liberia|come both visible and legible, while there is not a 
intercourse between them increases. Here lie | Herald, “ must not be considered in this enterprise, |trace of it left on the original. This curious eir- 
homogeneousness and freedom—elements of rare | when it it is to be remembered that these African |cumstance is explained as follows :——“ During the 
power. | people were originally Africans, pure and undefiled, | photographie process, the brilliant and polished 
Liberia invites the American people of color to! that they have been kidvapped and stolen from the | parts of the parchment reflect light much better 
a field for honorable enterprise and political privi-|shores of their own loved homes, and ruthlessly | than those where the ink has been deposited. How- 
leges, where they are free to yield themselves tojhurried across the ocean into slavery. They did |ever colorless it may appear, the ink has not lost 
that principle in human nature which prompts|not go to the country in which they now live, but|its antiphogenic qualities opposed to the photo- 
every one to desire to better his condition. It|were forcibly and violently carried to it.” |genic ones of the parchment; and thanks to this 
offers them for cultivation an almost boundless| “ Africans were not carried to America in a day,| opposition, black characters may be obtained on 
store of material for wealthy commerce. ‘The ex-|nor a week, nor a month, nor a year, but from the |the seusitive surface, in return for much paler ones 
ports from this region to Great Britain, as officially | early formation of the American Union have they|on the original.—Late Paper. 
announced for the first six months of 1861,|been going and going, and have not yet ceased to : . ; 
amounted in value to $2,449,740. For the cor-|go. Yet it is now desired that they be colonized | How Bodies are E-mbalmed.—Embalming, 
responding period of the present year it increased in a country not their own, and to which they have | Which is coming much into practice of late, is thus 
to $3,537,320. ‘Ihe commodities were mainly not the slightest claim; and it is desired, too, that | performed :—‘'he modern embalmer finds an artery 
palm oil, camwood, ivory, gold dust, gums and this colonization be quick and expeditious—that |Into which he can place the nozzle of an injecting 
spices, which have happily taken the place of flesh they be sent to the nearest and most convenient |syringe. ‘The artery in the upper part of the arm, 
and blood. For the sea-front of Liberia, until its point—so anxious to be rid of this burden of na- \called the brachial, or the artery in the neck, the 
purchase for settlement, was notorious for its many tional sin. Since they were taken from their own carotid, answers the purpose. Into this artery the 
barracoons and shipping points for slaves. ‘Tbe land, Africa, and it is designed that they should |embalming fluid, consisting of alum, or corrosive 
export of British goods to the western coast of be removed beyond the limits of the United States, |sublimate, is injected, until it permeates every struc- 
Atrica amounted, during the first six months of it is no more than just and right, not counting |ture; the solution sometimes retains its fluidity, 
1860, to $3,056,310, being a gain of forty per cost and treasure, that they should be sent to their |Sometimes It 18 so constituted that while it is warm 
cent. on the export of a similar period in 1858.}own home—a home from which they were stolen, |in the fluid, on cooling it sets, and becomes more or 
The present extent of the trade is not so remarka-|and to which they have a better claim than to any|!ess hard. After the injection, the artery is closed, 
ble as its rapid increase. New markets of im-\other. A black nationality, in which exist all the/the opening through the skin is neatly sewn up 
mMense extent are being opened, as was said re-|clements of manhood and free republican institu-|aud the operation is completed. 
cently by the Hon. John H. B. Latrobe: “ virgin tions, stands on the west African coast, with arms 
markets almost, at a time, too, when all existing|extended to receive into a common brotherhood| Te New Reservoir in the upper part of the 
markets are glutted with the products of a manu- the despised of American slavery. ‘Che advantages|Central Park, New York, covers about one hun- 
facturing skill whose facility of supply, exceeding |that present themselves, and the inducements that|dred acres of land, and will hold 1,000,000,000 
every present demand, requires just such a conti-|are held out, are such as can never be attained by|imperial gallons. ‘The entire cost of the reservoir 
hent of consumers as Africa aftords—a continent any black man while he is content to remain from|and gate-houses complete, will exceed $1,500,000, 
Whose wants are capable of doubling even the clat-| the enjoyment of his own heritage—the bequest of|'The reservoir is of an irregular shape, and about 


tr of every loom, and the ring of every anvil in|his fathers. Africa is the land of the black man/|forty feet deep, and divided by a bank running 
pe and America.” —the black man’s home; pooling bro eh the seat tll : 
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dividing bank will be covered with water when the 
reservoir is full, so as to present to the eye an unin- 
terrupted lake of ninety-six acres. The gate- 
houses are so constructed that either section of the 
reservoir or both can be used at pleasure, thus af- 
fording facilities of cleaning one at a time without 
interfering with the supply of water. From the 
north gate-house two pipes diverge, one of which 
is intended for the supply of Harlem, and the other 
Manhattanville, Carmansville, and other villages 
in the north-western section of the Island of Man- 
hattan. From the south gate-house, six distribut- 
ing pipes four feet in diameter diverge, to supply 
the city below that point. In consequence of the 
searcity of water at Croton dam, the water will 


only be allowed to flow into the eastern section of 


the new reservoir at present, and at intervals when 
it will not interfere with the necessary supply to 
the city. The first rainy season will be taken ad- 
vantage of for filling up the great reservoir, when 
the city will be provided with a supply for thirty 
to forty days in case of any accident occurring to 
the line of aqueduct or Croton dam. As it will 
probably require from one to three months to fill 
the new reservoir, according to the supply from 
Croton dam, our citizens generally will have an 
opportunity of witnessing the process of the filling. 
— World. 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


SARAH MORRIS. 
(Continued from page 83.) 


“ On Fifth-day, the 7th [of Fifth month, 1772,] 
the widow Elizabeth Wardell, sent ber chaise, in 
which we rode to the meeting at ————, where we 
found the boarders or scholars of four schools; 
which made up the principal part of the meeting. 
lt is a pretty house, and was nearly full on the 
women’s side. The labour in the meeting lay 
chiefly on my aunt, and she was particularly led 
to the children. If my sense of things was right 
this day, they were the most worthy. The profes- 
sors with us, here, as in some other places, are easy 
and contented with the good things of this life, of 
which they have an abundance. No wonder aunt 
had but little of the better life for them. We went 
back with the widow Wardell to dinner. She is 
a Friend in the ministry. Susanna Roe, and ber 
two sisters, were with us. After dinner we visited 
the widow Horne, whose house and garden are 
fitter for a person of the world, than a truly self- 
denying christian. Such is the love of God, lest 
her affections should be too much centred in these 
outward things, a great alloy has been permitted 


her, and, I believe, she takes no delight in them. 


We lodged at the widow Wardell’s. Her relation, 
Mary Sims, is a valuable young woman, something 
like Catharine Payton. 

“ On Sixth-day, the 8th, we dined at Thomas 
Phillips’, a brother-in-law to Joseph Roe, a plain, 
kind man. Here Joseph Roe’s family met us. 
At 3 o’clock, the widow Wardell and her cousin 
Mary Sims, came in her coach and took us to 
‘Thomas Corbyn’s country lodgings in Kentishtown, 
a neat, pleasant, plain place. 

“ First-day, 10th, we went to Devonshire House 
Meeting, in which aunt was largely favoured. The 
meeting was unusually full. In the afternoon at 
Savoy, a large meeting; but chiefly silent. A few 
words were spoken by aunt and Sarah Corbyn to 
some individuals, which were accompanied with 
such power as I hope may fix them. We spent the 
evening at home with many Friends. It was passed 


journey was 65 miles. 
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prayer by aunt. Second-day the 11th, aunt?at- 
tended the Morning, or Two-weeks Meeting, where 
I understand she spake on the Queries to good 
purpose. I staid from it to do many trifling er- 


be given by any one to such as come on the service 
of ‘ruth. I dined with aunt at the residence of 
Sophia Hume. 
good conversation. We drank tea with — Free- 
man; his wife is our good friend John Fothergill’s 
grand-daughter. Her sister and aunt Nancy were 
there. 

“ Third-day the 12th, we dined at John Town- 
send’s, and then went to the Devonshire House 
Meeting to attend a funeral. It was large, and 
aunt was much favoured. Here we met our good 
friend, John Griffith, who took us to Joseph Roe’s 
to tea, and then accompanied us to our lodgings. 
We spent the evening in agreeable conversation. 
Fourth-day 13th, we rose by 5 o’clock, and by7 took 
coach, being accompanied by John Griffith, and Su- 
san and Sarah Roe. The day was fine and the roads 
were good. We took breakfast at a small town 
called Slough, having passed through many pretty 
villages on our way. We dined at Reading, and 
lodged at an inn near Newberry, which is a pretty 
town. ‘I'be inn was large and well kept. A mile 
beyond is another inn, which was once the seat of 
a duke. In the garden is a high mount, supposed 
by some to have been erected over the dead in the 
time of the civil wars, and by others that they were 
made use of as fortifications. There are many 
mounts of different sizes still kept up on Salisbury 
plain. Between this tavern and Bath, there are 
beautiful prospects, both of nature and art. We 
reached Newberry at half-past six, 55 miles from 
London. On Fifth-day the 14th, we arose by 4 
o'clock,—left Bath by 6,—breakfasted at Marl- 
borough, 19 miles, dined at Chippenham, took tea 
at Bath, where we changed our coach for a smaller 
one, and man for a churl, which we were loath to 
do. We reached Bristol by 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing, and at the tavern were met by our friend, 
Thomas Frank. He was a welcome messenger 
from the widow, Lydia Hawksworth, to whose 
house he took us. She received us and entertained 
us kindly during our stay in Bristol. This day’s 
On Sixth-day the 15th, 
went to their meeting. It was small, yet there 
were more in attendance than at the week-day 
meetings in London. Aunt, after a few words by 
other Friends, had a satisfactory and lively time in 
testimony. We spent the afternoon at our lodg- 
ings, where many Friends came. After a time 
dropping into silence, the spirit of prayer rested on 
aunt, and she sweetly supplicated for ug. After- 
wards she had a short exhortation. 

“On the 16th, we dined at Andrew Dury’s, with 
Jonah Thompson, John Griffith, Robert Willis, 
and the two Roe’s. Catharine Payton came to usin 
the afternoon, which was spent agreeably. Catha- 
rine had a short exhortation to the youth present. 
She took up her quarters at our lodging during the 

Meeting. On First-day the 17th, we went 
to the Meeting called Fryer’s, it was very full, and 
although the people were gay, yet they were still 
and quiet. Catharine appeared in supplication, 
and then aunt was uncommonly favoured in testi- 
mony, after which, Catharine also spoke. We 
dined at Thomas Rutter’s. Aunt was so much 
spent, that she was prevailed on to remain, whilst 





Thompson, then 70 years of age, had walked from 


‘his own house to Bristol, 40 miles, to attend these 
‘meetings. 
| Ministers’ Meeting. 
rands ;—errands which I hope will never hereafter | 


Second-day 18th. This day was the 
I stayed at home and took 
medicine, being very unwell. Third-day we were 


‘at the Fryer’s Meeting in the morning, dined at 


William Fry’s, and in the afternoon, with Catha- 


I was much pleased with their|rine Payton, Thomas Rutter, and others, we went 


to Temple Street Meeting, and a choice one it was, 
I believe, to all. Many of different societies were 
present. Fourth-day 20th, attended Fryer’s Meet- 
ing in the morning. It was large and favoured, 
We drank tea at Shamah Bath’s, who is a son-in- 
law to Andrew Dury. On the 21st, went to 
a meeting at Frenchhay, five miles. A Friend 
from Ponty Pool, named Williams, first spoke, after 
which John Griffith and aunt were much favoured, 
Our landlady took us to dine with a cousin of hers 
named Rutter; she is a widow, and keeps a board- 
ing-school. Leaving John Griffith there, who in- 
tended to stay for the benefit of the air for a day 
or two; we returned to Bristol. On Sixth-day, 
attended Fryer’s Meeting, which was small, but 
good. Aunt was enlarged and others also. We 
dined Seventh mo. 23rd, at John Pedder’s. His 
wife is a niece of Andrew Dury; their daughter 
Sarah, is the only one of the family that appears 
like a Friend. We then parted with Catharine 
Payton. In the morning, Mary Groth came to 
spend the day with us. She left her home in Es- 
sex on purpose to visit us at Bristol, [at least 100 
miles,] and she stayed with us until we left it.” 

On First-day, they attended the three meetings 
at Bristol, all of which were favoured, although 
the afternoon is noted as being for a time heavy 
and dull. The one held in the evening seemed to 
be a crown to the labours of the day. On Second- 
day, the 25th, they left for London, John Griffith 
and Sarah Morris in one post-chaise, Deborah 
Morris and her younger friends, Susan and Sarah 
Roe, in another. 


Singular Battle —A singular combat took place 
at Pelham, (Conn.,) a few days since, between a 


hawk and a black snake. ‘Tristam F. Palmer, 
while walking in a field in Pelham, came upon a 
hawk and a black snake in a life and death strug- 
gle. From appearances, the hawk made a descent 
upon the snake, with the expectation of making an 
easy prey of it, but the result was fatal. ‘The 
spake, which was firmly held in the talons of the 
hawk, had managed to get a coil around one wing 
and one leg in such a manner as to prevent the 
bird from disengaging itself, but the snake's body 
was pecked and torn by the hawk, whose head and 
neck were at liberty. Apparently the hawk stood 
the best chance of winning the fight, as the snake 
appeared to be pretty nearly used up; but the 
struggle would probably have proved fatal to both. 
T. F. Palmer ended it by despatching the combat- 
ants. ‘The snake was three feet ten inches long, 
and unusually heavy for its length. ‘The hawk 
was a large one, the extended wings measuring 
nearly four feet from tip to tip. 

Old Eagles and Nests—The Girard (Pa.) 
Union, gives the following interesting account of 
an old couple of eagles, their troubles and their 
constancy. It says: 

“Sixty years ago, when the township was first 
settled, a pair of eagles, of the white-headed or 


the others went to afternoon meeting, and I stayed |bald species, had a nest in a tall tree on a farm of 
with her. They took us to tea at the house of|— Kelly. They were not disturbed, and for 


Robert Fry, after which we went to the evening! 


meeting. It was very large. Jonah Thompson 
and Catharine Payton had the labouring oars at 


OS ee U BUG f 


twenty years they occupied the nest anoually, 
rearing and sending forth a brood of eagles, 
when a violent storm overturned the tree, and of 


youred one it was. Jonah/|course destroyed their habitation. They then re- 
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built their airy house in a lofty and inaccessible| those who look upon insects as so great an evil,| resting every few steps. The large boy grew im- 


sycamore, on the farm of Riley Pettibone, adjoining] 
Kelley’s, and enjoyed aquiline happiness for forty) 


years longer, raising to eaglehood two or three city is greatly owing to the birds, and especially to 


chicks yearly. A few weeks ago a high wind 


would do well to cherish these birds. 


patient, for it was hard work to carry such a heavy 


The perfection of the foliage of the trees of this|load, and at the same time drag the dog. 


this one. 


“ Kick him, Jim, kick him,” said he; and Jim 


The “ worms” we hear so much about in|sat down his burden and began to kick; but the 


wrencbed off the limb containing the nest, and. New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, are not|dog only growled, and refused to stir. Then Jim 


threw it to the ground with such energy that it, here, nor will they ever be able to make any head- 


was torn to atoms, and avery young and very 
bald eagle killed. The nest was large, being made} 
of about ten bushels of sticks and leaves. 


third nest on a sycamore near the one lately de-| 
stroyed. How old these birds are is not known, 
but that they are the same pair found here by the 
earliest settlers there is no doubt. They are so 
long familiar with the presence of men that they 
can be approached within a few feet; and their 
great age, constancy and friendliness have given 
them the respect of the neighbours, who would turn| 
out en masse and mob the unlucky sport who 
should attempt to shoot or despoil this royal! 
family. 


ee 


One of the Useful Birds. 


and their usefulness is becoming better understood, 
Early one morning a Baltimore oriole came to a 
plum tree near our chamber window, and, by its 
notes, waked us to a consciousness of morving.| 
On looking out, it was easy to see amongst the 
leaves the bright plumage of this beautiful bird.) 
It was in pursuit of those leaf-curling caterpillars, | 
that sometimes so much deform the foliage of our! 
fruit trees. On a close examination the next day,| 
not one of these little insects could be found on| 
that tree. The oriole passes the winter in the) 
tropics; this one had probably just arrived, and 
judging from the immense number of these caterpil-| 
lars it took from this tree in a single day, it must! 
have been very hungry. 

In the country, there is the orchard oriole—but 


timore variety—sometimes called the “ hanging- 
bird,” from the peculiar form of the nest. 





mage, black and yellow, resembling the livery of 
Lord Baltimore, who founded the city of that 
name. 

A few days ago during one of our recent rain! 
storms, we heard the importunate cries of a brood 
of young orioles. ‘They probably had left the nest 
the day before, and five neighbouring trees harl| 
each one of these birds upon it. It had rained all 
night, and the poor things were in a pitiable con-| 
dition, looking, as we sometimes say, like “ drowned 


way when there are so many birds. 


Often, we could almost imagine, when in our old 
This parks amongst the elms, that we were far in the 
aged and persevering couple are now making a/ country, such was the music of the birds—and the 


Baltimore oriole was one of the most common. 


The music of this bird, like most others of bril-| suggestion. 


took a stick and began to beat him; but the ob- 
stinate fellow only whined, and remained perfectly 
still. 

What was to be done? The boys were begin- 
ning to despair, when Frank Gage came along. 
“* Coaz him, boys, coax him,” was Frauk’s manly 
Some boys would have pouted, and 





liant and variegated plumage, is not the sweetest,| thought Frank had nothing to say in the matter; 
and its notes when it first arrives from the South} but these seemed relieved by the advice, and be- 
are particularly harsh ; it has some mocking power,|gan to pat “ Trim,” and speak kindly to him. 


and this harshness may, in part, be owing to its| What was the result? 


Why, “ Trim” wagged his 


still attempting to imitate the tropical birds it has) tail approvingly, and trotted off briskly. 


left behind it; but amongst better songsters it soon 
‘improves, and on several occasions I could almost}of kind words? 
imagine that a thrush or wood-robin had ventured| and meaning in kind words and actions, 


Does not this little incident illustrate the power 
There is a great deal of power 
A little 


to the city; sometimes I have stopped, and atten-| hymn you all know, says, “‘ Kind words can never 
tively listened to catch the well-remembred notes}die.” Have you ever tried the experiment? There 
of these charming songsters, but the reverie was|is scarcely a person living who does not like a little 


d \generally broken by some very different sounds,| coaxing and encouragement, and scarcely a person 
Much has been written lately about the birds,’ 


such as—“ Any rags to sell ?” or “ Fresh porgies. 
The nest of the Baltimore oriole is one of the| treatment. 


wonders of bird architecture. 


” 


who cannot be influenced by gentle words and 
Be kind to every body, and every 


Whether we con-|thing about you, always remembering the text, 


template it as the work exclusively of instinct, or|‘* Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 


whether memory and judgment are brought into| good.” —Child’s Puper. 


requisition, it is a study worthy of the naturalist. 


The favourite trees for her nest are the weeping 


willow and the elm. 





The Census of Great Britain.—Partial returns 


The smaller branches of these| of the new census of Great Britain are given in 
trees are pendant, and she begins by uniting two| the English papers. 


The population of Liverpool 


or three twigs together with a cord, so as to be like| proper is 263,000; including the suburbs, 450,- 


a small hoop, and to this she suspends the frame-| 000. 


The number of sailors is 14,000, which is 


work. The nest, when completed, will resemble a| only one thousand more than there were ten years 


long narrow pocket, open at the top, and about} ago. 


eight inches in depth. 


The increase in the entire population of the 


The variety of materials|city and suburbs has been a little more than 
used is astonishing—uothing seems to come amiss|twenty per cent. in the same time. 


Manchester 


—flax, hemp, cotton, straw, grass, wool, hair—| has decreased in population, but the surrounding 


. ie sometimes thread and ribbons, or small pieces of| country has increased largely. 
in the cities we seldom see any other than the Bal-| Jace, will be appropriated—horsehair two feet long! lati i 
| will be sewed through and through, from the top| gain of forty thousand in ten years. 


. 7 _ .. , | of one side down to the bottom, and then up to the 
Some would suppose, from the name of this bird,| other side, and then back again—and when all this 


that it was found only in the neighbourhood of js done it will be so matted together as to be al- 
Baltimore. On the contrary, it is every where in| most as firm as a felt hat. The nest of the hang- 
North America, and derives its name from its plu-| ing bird is, in fact, a combination of weaving, sew- 


ing, and felting. 


The present popu- 
lation of the city and its suburbs is 375,000, a 
The dimin- 
ished population of the city is owing to the con- 
version of dwelling houses into places of business, 
and the reconstruction of narrow streets, crowding 
out the poor. The returns from the rural districts 
of Englaad show a diminution in the agricultural 
population. ‘This is noticeable in Norfolk, Suf- 


We once knew a good old lady who was very| folk and Essex counties, where the population has 
fond of knitting, and as this did not interfere with| barely held its ground as compared with 1851; 


her talking, she knit a great deal. 


Sometimes she| while in Yorkshire the decline has in many places 





would knit a pair of silk-stockings for some special| been extraordinary. Glasgow has a population of 
friend. Once she lost a skein of her silk, and as\ 403,142, exclusive of the suburbs, which increase 
a pair of orioles were building a nest in a high the number to 446,395, an increase of 86,257 in 


shade tree by the house, they were suspected of|ten years. 


having taken it. 


~~ : In a few weeks the well-known call of the young 
rats.’ Parent pigeons will push the young out of! birds for “more” betrayed where their nest was, 


The district known as Staffordshire 
Potteries has a population of 120,000 and upward. 


i oe 


A Rain Glass.—T he following may be depended 


their nests and starve them, when they think they! and as soon as they were gone, one of the boys|upon as a rain-glass; I have used it for months. 
had to go after it—and there was the skein of silk| Get a common pickle-bottle, such as is sold at every 


are old enough to take care of themselves. Not! 
so with the parent oriole. Seldom have we seen 
such manifestations of parental care as on this oc-| 
tasion. The cry for “ more” was incessant. We 
tried to count the number of caterpillars caught, | 
but it was impossible. It was raiving in torrents, 
but that made no difference. The presence of cats, 
dogs, or even men, seemed disregarded, and these 
parent birds in their labour of love, ventured into 
sbruabbery at the very door, while at other times 
they are to be found only on trees. 

The Baltimore oriole may be considered a fair 
specimen of the insectivorous class of birds; and 
when we see the wren, blue-bird, cat-bird, thrush, 
ad others, having beaks formed like hers, they 
may be considered as belonging to this class; and 





sure cnough——but what a tangle! 


It had been| Italian warehouse; fill it with any kind of water, 


made to thatch the entire nest—sewed or woven|to within two or three inches of the top; plunge 
into every part of it—but Aunt Polly could not/the neck of an empty Florence oil-flask into the 


finish her stockings without that silk, and she went} pickle-bottle. 


to work to unravel it. 
was of no avail—it could not be done. 


Before rain, the water will rise two 


How she did work; but it| or three inches in the neck of the inverted flask— 
We can} often in three or four hours. 


If the weather is 


almost hear her now saying “it was the peskiest| settled for fair, the water will remain not more 


tangle she ever did see.” —Newark Mercury. 


ee 


“Coax Him, Boys, Coax Iim.”—Two boys 


than half an inch high, for days, in the neck of the 
flask. It never fails to foretell rain; and to-day, 
July 15th, rose as high as the rim of the pickle- 


passed my window one bright morning, carrying) bottle, in the neck of the flask. It may stand in 


heavy pieces of furniture. 


One of them also held|or out of doors, in sun or shade, and the water 


a string which was attached to a large dog’s head.|never needs changing, so long as it can be seen 
The dog was unwilling to trot very rapidly, and|through. Mine is now green through long standing. 


much to the lad’s auuoyance, would insist upon} The oil-flask must be cleansed before the neck is 
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plunged in the water. Soda and warm water will n | 
clear it of oil.—London Atheneum the rebel army does not seem to be clearly ascertained. |from no fault of his officers or men. Gov. Brown of 
5 * ‘ It was reported within a few days that Jackson was in| Georgia, has sent a special message to the legislature, 


. : the Shenandoah Valley, near Winchester, with 40,000 {in which he takes strong ground against the conscript 
Interior of the Earth. —The increase of tempera- men. Other portions of it are said to be between the | law of the Confederacy, = subelee the subject to that 
ture observed in mines is about one degree Fahren- Rappahannock and Gordonsville. A detachment of U.|body for action. The Richmond Lnquirer intimates that 
heit for every fifteen yards in descent, and should /|s. cavalry entered Fredericksburg recently, and cap- {startling events are rapidly approaching, and that there 
the increase go on in the same ratio, water will |tured a number of prisoners. A rebel encampment in |are indications of Virginia being the theatre of a sharp 
boil at the depth of two thousand four hundred Hardy County, was surprised on the 10th inst. by Gen. |and decisive winter campaign. fhe Richmond Ezam- 
d thirt das leod masks at the death of a ht | Kelley: The rebels were routed and dispersed, and a |iner says “ The prospects of European intervention have 
= ae ee) ee eo . _ of eight! number taken prisoners. dissolved like a snow wreath. But a short time ago 
thousand four hundred yards; everything be red-| North Carolina. —The expedition of 12,000 men, under | there were hopeful indications that England and France 
hot at the depth of seven miles; gold melt at the |Gen. Foster, proceeded up Tar river and made a demon- | were about to take some action in this war that would be 
depth of twenty-one miles; cast iron melt at the |stration within : i08 eres of Nr ar _—— a to the ongue This ee eae 
iles : ; oint it was found a large rebel force had been collected. | only in the journals of the enemy, but in the minds ofin- 
depth of seventy-four miles j soft iron melts at the ie extensive salt pede se os Wilmington, has been des- | telligent foreigners on this side the Atlantic. 
depth of ninety-seven miles; and at the depth of troyed by one of the U.S. gun boats. The correspon-| “lt is known that on the strength of the calculation of 
one hundred miles there must be a temperature} dence between Gov. Vance, (rebel) and Gov. Stanley, |our national existence being early recognized by England 
equal to the greatest artificial heat yet observed— |(Union,) of North Carolina, relative to a friendly con-/and France, transactions have been made to some extent 
a temperature capable of fusing platina, porcelain, eee appears ype _— ee to an wr eee 8 | by cape Ayo geo aga bonds, at one 
‘ »le termination. According to the latest accounts, Gov. |cents on the dollar, nere, is, however, no mistakin 
and, indeed, eueey refractory substance we are ac- Vance declines any auiag between himself and Gov. | the significance of the speech of the British Secretary 
quainted with, ‘Thus it would appear that, ac- Stanley. He also declines a conference of commission-|of War, in which he asseris that the South ‘has not as AT 
cording to the theory on which these temperatures |ers. He writes in a defiant tone, and refers Gov. Stanley, |yet accomplished her independence,’ and must be re- 
are based, the earth must be in the condition of|if he has any propositions to make, to treat directly garded as a belligerent, holding an uncertain position in 
fluidity at the depth of one hundred miles from| With the rebel authorities at Richmond. an undecided war. The British Government will in no 
the surface South Carolina.—Advices from Port Royal report that| way, and at no time during the continuance of this war, P 
é an expedition, consisting of 300 men, had gone to the/recognize the Southern Confederacy as one of the inde- os 
Charleston and Savannah Railroad, and torn up the}pendent powers of the earth, or interfere to limit the du- moutt 
track for some distance. St. Catharine Island has been | ration of this war.” to any 
evacuated by the rebels, who took their negroes with} PAiladelphia.—Mortality last week, 295. paid | 
them. The health of the troops at Port Royal has im-| The Markets, §e.—The following were the quotations 
proved. The British frigate Racer, by permission of|on the 17th inst. New York.—Cotton has advanced to 
Sera ence Ae Flag Officer Green, had entered Charleston Harbor, and | 68 cts. per pound for middling uplands. White Michi- 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. brought away the British Consul. He says the rebels}gan and Ohio wheat, $1.52 a $1.56; red and amber 
Forricn.—News from Englgnd to the Gth inst. The/have just launched a powerful ram, and that two others | Wheat, $1.38 a $1.45; Chicago spring wheat, $1.16 
Times’ city article says that Lord Lyons, on ,his return|are ready for plating with iron, which they expected | $1.22; rye, 80 cts. a 90 cts. ; barley, $1.50; western yel- 
to the United States, took out full assurance that while|every day from England, in an iron-plated steamer. He |low corn, 72 cts. ; oats, 67 cts. a69 cts. The rate of in- 
England will be eager, in concert with other nations, to|also reports the steamer Nashville, lying at the mouth of | terest is higher, money being worth 6 a 6} per cent. on So 
adopt any step to promote the permanent return of peace, | Stono Inlet, six miles from Charleston, waiting a chance jcall. Foreign exchange 145; gold 32 per cent. premium. 
she will, in the meantime, individually refuse to depart|to run out. He reports over 200 cases of yellow fever\Govertment stocks firm, U. S. 6’s, 1881, 103}; 7.30 
in the least degree from the course of non-interference. jin Charleston when he left. Treasury notes, 104. Specie in the New York city banks, 
The Times is glad to see the democrats in America mak-| Louisiana.—A rebel force at Labadieville, in the Ope- | $39,348,947. Extensive frauds have been discovered in 
ing a show of possessing some force. It believes that |lousas country, was recently attacked and defeated by the | the New York Custom House, in which sixteen of the 
their success will be most promising for the establish-|U. 8. forces. The rebels had a number of men killed clerks wereimplicated. By an artful system of cheating, 
ment of peace. The British Consul at Charleston writes|and wounded, and 208 taken prisoners. The U. 8.|and wrong entries, in collusion with unprincipled im- Ou 
a letter to the Foreign Office on the cotton prospects. | troops lost 92 men, killed and wounded. porters for several years past, they had defrauded the , 
He estimates the whole stock in America, from careful} The West and Southwest.—The position of affairs in |government of large sums. Jhiladelphia.—Red wheat, 
inquiry, at about 4,000,000 bales, including the present|this region does not seem to have changed much during ; $1.44 a $1.46 ; rye, 90 cts. a 98 cts.; yellow corn, 75 
year’s crop. The London 7imes, speaking of the ravages |the past week. In general the rebels have avoided con- jcts. ; oats, 40 cts. a 42 cts.; clover seed, $6.25 a $6.37; 
of the rebel steamer Alabama, denies that any blame at-|flicts with the Federal forces, and have retreated as they |timothy, $2.00 a $2.25; flaxseed, $2.75. Baltimore— 
taches to England. It says her ship yards are open to|advanced. Gen. Grant occupied Holly Springs, Miss.,\ White wheat, $1.80 a $1.93 ; red, $1.48 a $1.53; white 
all. The London Daily News takes a different view of |without opposition. The rebels were pursued, and | corn, 74 cts. a 75 cts.; yellow, 71 cts. a 72 cts. Cine 
the matter, anddeclares the government should forbid the |about 130 taken prisoners, four miles south of Holly | cinnati.—F lour, $5.25. 
fitting out of vessels to be employed against a friendly |Springs. Gen. Rosecrans is at Nashville. The rebels 
power, or withdraw its proclamation of neutrality. The |are said to be in considerable force at Murfeesboro, but RECEIPTS. 
same paper furnishes evidence from Southern newspa- | had commenced a retreat. In Kentucky, an expedition Received from Dr. I. Huestis, 0., $2, vol. 36, and for 
pers to show that the military resources of the Confede-|commanded by Gen. Ransom, came up with a rebel force} 


' , e 7 Debby Dewees, $2, vol. 34; B. Peebles, $2 to No. 13 
racy are nearly exhausted, aud that internal dissensions | of 800 men near Garretsburg. Many of the rebels were | My tas 2 Po ’ 


Virginia.—The location of the different portions of |failure in his late battle at Corinth. He says it arose 


| | 
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vol. 35; Micajah E s, $2 to No. 13, vol. 36 brou 
$ prevail, The Great Industrial Exhibition closed with-| killed, wounded, or captured, and those who escaped |miett, $2, vol os eee Teele, Pa.’ os 1 he oe oa 

out any formal ceremonies. The attendance and receipts, | were driven out of the State. The rebel armies in this| yo) 35, and for Jas. Marsh, $2, vol. 35 H 
both exceeded those of the exhibition of 1851. The}section ofthe United States, are formidable in numbers} ~~’ : a ed ow 
Bank of England had advanced the rate of discount one|though it is believed not equal in the aggregate to the FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE they | 
per cent. ‘The markets for cotton and breadstuffs were |Federal forces opposed to them. Bragg and Smith’s| — a So lal : est a Wi 
without material change. Itis reported that Lord Elgin |army in Eastern Tennessee, is estimated at 60,000, that — ed Ceara eee pve! PRILADELPRIA,) half-) 
has retired from the governorship of India, owing to the|of Price, Pemberton and Van Dorn, in northern Missis- I _ and Superintendent,—Josuva H. WortHine- twelv 
effects of the climate. The Duke of Argyle will succeed |sippi, 50,000 men. The rebel force in Arkansas is sup- er ee lems ter the: Diteteal : 
him. posed to number 30,000, and probably smaller bodies | App Sea or the A aera of Patients me = ety 

A revolution has broken out in Greece, and had so|in various locations would make up a total of more|™#4e to the Superintendent, to aan Euis, Cler picke 
far been successful. King Otho abdicated the throne, |than 150,000 men. of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Strect, Phila- rally 
and fled from Greece to Vienna. The Greek National] ezas.—The entire sea coast of this State has been | @¢!phia, or to any other Member of the Board. and ] 
Assembly was about to convene. It was reported that|taken possession of by the U.S. naval forces. A large |—— ST eiete eae ae Lea te ea : : that « 
they would probably tender the_crown to Prince Alfred} portion of the inhabitants in the northern and western Dirp, on the 15th of Ninth mouth, 1862, at. his resi- 
of England. counties are understood to be loyal to the Union, and dence near Chesterfield, Morgan County, Ohio, Evuu D 

Uniren Srares,—TZhe Army.—The great army of the |anxious for the re-establishment of the Federal au- een saan, aq by t ee To 
Potomac, appear to have been inactive since the re-|thority. ~ tas tata See Stan ee ee ones eee wo. 
moval of Gen. M‘Clellan from the command. The ma-| Zhe Pirate Alabama, continues to capture and destroy disposition, and eudeavouring to live a circumspect life, ike a 
jor part of it has been divided into three grand divi-]U. S. merchant vessels. When last spoken she was his friends have a comfortable hope that he is admitted nick 
sions, respectively under command of Generals Sumner, |about 200 miles east of Halifax, in a favorable position |! the mansions of everlasting rest. . q 
Franklin and Hooker. Gen. Siegel has the command |for making further captures. ——, on the 14th of Tenth month, Resrcca E., daugh- ot 
of another part as a reserve. The whole is under Gen.| xchange of Prisoners. Col. Ludlow, U.S. agent, re- ter of Amos and Abi W hitson, Chester Co., in the & ase ¢ 
Burnside. The troops are said to be well provided with |ceutly reported the exchange of 926 U.S. officers, and teenth year of her age: The great patience manifested east, | 
clothing, and in good condition. Gen. Halleck paid alabout 24,000 privates. The namber of rebel officers ex-|@Uring her long suffering, and her perfect resignation to the rc 
visit to the army last week, and had a conference with |changed was 1596. The balance of privates due to the the will of her heavenly Father, leaves the a terna 
Gen. Burnside in reference to its future movements.|U. S., was about 6000. hope that she was prepared for an entrance into his holy aj 
Later despatches state that on the 15th and 16th inst.,| The Territory of Nevada.—The estimated monthly pro-|M*28sion. : aa : ps . id n 
the whole army took up the line of march for Freder-|duce of the Nevada mines is about one million of dollars, | ~~~ At his residence in Kast Bradford ownship, ever | 
icksburg. Large quantities of supplies have been sent| with a capacity for being greatly increased by the appli- ‘ hester Co., Pa., on the 20th a Kighth month, Samu Was r 
there. U.S. forces have also been sent up Acquia creek. |cation of machinery and labor. The Governor advises | V8, in the eighty-third year of his age, a member of & wh 
and contrabands and mechanics set at work, building|the Legislature to aid in the construction of a projected Bradford Monthly and Caln Quarterly Meetings. the } 
wharves and a railroad for army purposes. ‘This base, |raiJroad from Sacramento to Washoe. eae Se i OS 


it is said, was considered the best one for operating 


Southern liems.—The Richmond Whig states that Gen. 
upon the heart of Virginia. 


Van Dorn takes upon himself the reponsibility fur the 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, oppusite the Pennsy!vania Bank. 





